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BUILT for full loads is the Sixty “‘Caterpillar.”’ 
Built for tough going, sharp turning on the edge 
of the fill; built for good weather or bad. Built 
to give uninterrupted service—proved design, 


balanced power and traction, heat-treated 





Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 
Track-type Tractors Combines Road Machinery 
(There's a ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Dealer Near You) 


Prices—f.o.b. Peoria, Illinois 


TEM. . . . $1100 THIRTY . $2375 
FIFTEEN . $1450 FIFTY . . $3675 
TWENTY .. $1900 SIXTY . . $4175 





steels. To the contractor his “‘Cater- e A T E R P I L L A R 


pillar” track-type Tractors mean 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


rapid progress—and bigger profits. T R A & T O R 


Enicred as second-class matter July 17, 1929, at the post-office 


at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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Can 
HERSEY METERS 


help reduce 
your TAXES? 


Loss of revenue due to inaccurate water meters is always reflected 
in the community's tax rate. What doesn’t get on the water bill gets 
on the tax bill. 


In these times it is better for all concerned to hold the tax rate down. 


Hersey Disc Meters insure just revenue from domestic services by 
maintaining their initial accuracy over a long period of years. 


Extreme sensitivity, year after year, is attributable to three factors 
in Hersey’s construction. The disc piston is perfectly balanced with- 
out the use of friction-producing guides. The disc piston is curved 
for great strength with light weight. Dip-tinning prevents corrosion 
and keeps the meter clean and free as the water itself. 


An investment in Hersey accuracy is returned in very short time. 
Revenue is increased to its proper level. Replacement costs and 
maintenance expenses are greatly reduced. 

Install Hersey Disc Meters in your domestic services. By doing 


so, you will be making a substantial contribution to your com- 
munity’s finances. 


HERSEY 


WATER 










Write to our nearest branch office for 
further details about Hersey accuracy. 
Information will be sent to you 


without obligation. 





HERSEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY - Main O fice and W orks: Corner - and 2nd Streets, South 


Boston, Mass. Branch Offices: New York Cry, 


Pa., 314 Commercial Trust Bldg.; ATLANTA, Ga., 510 Haas-Howell Bldg.; 


Cuicaco, ILv., 10 South LaSalle St.; SAN Francisco, Cat., 690 Market St.; 


290 Broadway; PorTLAND, Ore., 475 Hoyt St.; PHILADELPHIA, 
DALLAs, Tex., 402 Praetorian Bldg.; 
ANGELES, Cax,, 450 East Third St. 
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Good Government Demands Citizen 
Participation 


O New York City Lyman Abbott said, 

“We are governed as well as we de- 

serve to be.’ A half-dozen “big-shot”’ 
business leaders of Chicago 
could have saved their city from 
much of its present grief if they 
had got together a few years 
ago and agreed courageously to 
make Chicago’s welfare para- 
mount to all other considera- 
tions. 

Nine-tenths of a city’s daily 
program is the problem of ad- 
ministration, not politics or pub- 
lic opinion. The great majority 
of city officials want to do a 
good job; they are hindered by 
the inertia or opposition of influ- 
ential citizens who pay taxes and who occasion- 
ally harbor the old idea that they are en- 
titled to special favors. It is amazing to find 
the numbers of citizens who tolerate viola- 
tions of law, because they like their liquor, 
gambling game, night-life, etc., or have defi- 
nite, private financial connections with boot- 
leggers, gamblers, corrupt police officials, or 
powerful politicians. They join the public 
cry for law enforcement and low taxes while 
they enjoy unfair private privileges not al- 
lowed to others. 

But in recent years the decent, law-abid- 
ing, mind-using citizenship has grown in vol- 
ume and influence. Cincinnati faced the facts, 
won its freedom, and holds its ground by 
maintaining a continuous citizen organization, 
including the strategy of the political game. 
But it faces also the constant threat of spoils 
politicians with whom the question of jobs 
and controlled elections is supreme. 

Effective citizen participation in local gov- 
ernment, provided there is a will-to-do re- 





quires genuine divorcement of local affairs 


from the partisanship that is county, state, 


and national. It also requires patient nur- 


ture of sincerity and under- 
standing between the city hall 
and organized taxpayers who 
are not first seeking favors for 
themselves. 

There is no mystery about 
effective citizen action in city 
affairs. Many cities have de- 
veloped an adequate tech- 
nique suited to local conditions. 
Neither is there magic; patient 
toil is essential—and “the sense 
of time of a geologist.” Of course 
the first requirement is leader- 
ship. Every progressive city 
knows that. Some leaders may have to en- 
dure the pains and penalties of public office. 
Some warmth of community conscience must 
assure balance between individual self-inter- 
est and a willingness to engage in hard-grind- 
ing public service. 

A large measure of genuine research as to 
the facts obviously is necessary. These facts 
should be disclosed and put to use in that 
simplicity which always is the best political 
strategy. But the fight is not worth making 
unless the city even at great cost and sacri- 
fice, first win its right to solve city problems 
on their merits, absolutely unfettered by dic- 
tation from partisan bosses in county, state 
or national areas. Home rule is the key- 
stone of the arch. 


/ 
U/ _v 


SECRETARY, Detroit CiTizENs LEAGUE 


Editor's Note: Mr. Lovett is a graduate of the University of Chicago; was a newspaper reporter, correspondent, and 


editorial writer for ten years; secretary, Detroit Citizens League for the last fifteen years; leader in Detroit's Govern- 
mental Committee and other co-operative citizen groups; promoted council-manager charter movements in various Cities; 
author, Detroit Rules Itself; member of council, National Municipal League; and three times president of National Asso- 
ciation of Civic Secretaries. 
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Editorial Comment 


Too Much Government or Too Many 
Governments? 

Much, yes, very much too much, is heard 
these days—and from many who should know 
better—that we have too much government. 
These self-appointed authorities, many of 
whom have made a mess of their private enter- 
prises, now speak loud and long that what this 
country needs is less government. It is always 
easy to speak thus in the abstract but what the 
readers of this journal, many of whom are 
charged with the responsibility of administrat- 
ing cities, would like to hear discussed with 
more light and less heat is how they can reduce 
the tax burden and at the same time absorb 
the constantly increasing burden of relief, due 
to unemployment in industry—all this with 
great curtailment in revenue due to delinquent 
taxes and a falling off in non-tax revenues. If 
some of these oracles will shift from the ab- 
stract to the concrete the pages of this journal 
will be very glad to give circulation to their 
ideas. 

Former Governor Lowden was striking out 
in his usual clear-cut manner a few days ago 
in declaring that “it certainly is a fact that we 
have too many governments.” For an example, 
he sighted Cook County (Chicago) which 
alone has within its borders 392 independent 
local governments. That Chicago should sur- 
vive under such conditions without having to 
run up the distress flag sooner is one of the 
modern miracles. And yet less than a year ago 
the state legislature refused to extend home 
rule to the cities of Illinois thus saying in effect 
that the people of the cities are qualified to 
participate in public questions involving the 
state and nation but we dare not trust them 
with their own local problems with which they 
are so closely attached and with which they 
come in daily, if not hourly, contact. Such 
reasoning is easier understood than reconciled. 

Other illustrations may be taken almost at 
random. Michigan, with eighty-three counties, 


w 


1,269 townships, and 6,873 school districts, 
omitting entirely all the cities and towns, elects 
43,902 officers to find ways to spend but not 
always the means to raise tax money. One 
county in the upper part of the state is so poor 


that not even a lawyer lives in it to be elected. 


prosecutor; another has twenty inhabitants for 
each unit of government; a township has not 
enough adults to fill all the constitutional and 
statutory offices; and still another is without 
enough signers to petition for the abolition of 
that unit of government. A bill introduced in 
the Michigan Legislature in 1929 to eliminate 
some of this useless governmental machinery 
was promptly defeated by the representatives 
who on occasion can be relied upon to be more 
responsive to the officeholders back home than 
to the people they are elected to represent. 

If the business men of this country really 
want more economical government they will be 
using no more than ordinary common sense to 
halt their weak and senseless cries of ‘‘too much 
government,” and take up the battle cry of 
“too many governments.” At a time when local 
governments are almost submerged under the 
avalanche of demands for unemployment re- 
lief, business men, and other citizens too, are 
provided an excellent opportunity of reducing 
the tax burden by putting their shoulders to 
the wheel and fighting for an improvement in 
the structure of government that will allocate 
properly the functions of government and 
eliminate the many overlapping layers. There 
will be little progress toward this goal until 
citizen action of a constructive nature guides 
legislators into the right path. 


For Citizen and Administrator 

W. P. Lovett’s editorial in this issue estab- 
lishes a clear case for citizen participation in 
government, and it is not theory with Mr. 
Lovett. 
long experience on the firing line. C. H. Gar- 
land’s article, on the other hand, sparkles with 
wise counsel for public administrators. 


He writes with a conviction born of 
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Some Reflections on Administration’ 


By C. H. GARLAND, I. S. 0.4 


Me 1! bet 


of Central Council, Institute of Public 


\dministration, England 


The administrator’s personality plays a vital part in staff management; he 
must secure and retain the good will of his staff, and in this article Mr. Garland 
comments upon the various factors which should be considered. 


HERE are two classes of knowledge: 

the knowledge which is gained by sys- 

tematic study and conscious pursuit, 
and the knowledge which comes with no such 
effort. That 
knowledge which is consciously pursued can 
be made, and generally is, the subject of tests, 
and its acquisition can be measured; we can as- 
certain with moderate certainty whether the 
knowledge is possessed. 

The other class of knowledge is much more 
elusive and subject to no recognized test. Con- 
fident loud assertion sometimes conveys the 
impression of its possession; on the other 
hand a judicious reticence will sometimes ex- 
clude the suspicion of its absence. Only by 
its harvest of results can it be judged with 
certainty. 

To whichever class the knowledge belongs 


consciously directed class of 


there is a popular illusion that its possession 
implies the possession of the wisdom which 
can be distilled from it. Men will admit, al- 
beit reluctantly, that they have “little Latin 
and less Greek,’ even “no Algebra and little 
Euclid,” but never will they admit the lack 
of good sense, common sense, or wisdom. 
Professor Huxley was constrained to ex- 
claim that “common sense was the most un- 
common sense of all,” and Descartes has re- 
minded us that “Good sense is, of all things 
among men, the most equally distributed; 
for everyone thinks himself so abundantly 


1 Extracts from a paper read before the Insti 
tute of Public Administration at Birmingham, 
England 

*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Garland was born and edu 
cated in England and in early life served as secre 
tarv of a large ration of postal employees, 
holding this position for thirteen years; was tor 
four years editor of a civil service magazine; dep 
using department, Ministry 
of Health, 1919-21: divisional inspector, insurance 
department, Ministry of Health, 1922-27; 
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uty commissioner, 
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provided with it that those even who are the 
most difficult to satisfy in everything else, 
do not usually desire a larger measure of this 
quality than they already possess.” 

PERSONAL QUALITIES IN MANAGEMENT 

These reflections are germane to the sub- 
ject of my paper because during a long serv- 
ice in state departments I cannot recall ever 
having met anybody who doubted that he 
possessed the knowledge, and therefore the 
wisdom and good sense, necessary for admin- 
istration. 

The trained professional man who has de- 
voted much time and labour to the acquisi- 
tion of his specialized professional knowl- 
edge will, without hesitation and with a light 
heart, undertake the control and organization 
of a department or an institution. Sitting 
on selection boards for the choice of a medi- 
cal superintendent for an institution, I can- 
not remember having encountered an appli- 
cant who doubted his skill in management, 
although he may have modest about 
his pathology. Applicants for city clerk- 
ships may be quite shy, and possibly even 
doubtful about their legal qualifications, but 
about their equally important administrative 
ability they will have no such misgivings. 

There is a general belief that the knowl- 
edge necessary for administration can be ac- 
quired at random, picked up in fact during 
the performance of other work to which it 
is merely incidental. Like the air it can be 
breathed in by all who need it, without ef- 
fort. 


been 


retiring from the civil service in 1927, has served 
as Organizing secretary of the National Playing 
Fields Association. He is a member of the central 
council of the Institute of Publi 
ind in 1926 was appointed by King G 
companion of the Imperial Service 


orge V asa 
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It is to be hoped, however, that the mere 
possession of knowledge will not in such a 
subject carry the conviction that it can in 
every case be applied with wisdom. The ap- 
plication of knowledge is dependent on char- 
acter, judgment, temperament, and other per- 
sonal qualities which elude the ordinary tests 
of written or oral examination, but are of 
prime importance in the conduct of depart- 
ments. 


Is ADMINISTRATION A SCIENCE OR AN ART? 


I have found myself very frequently prob- 
ing a question which has doubtless obtruded 
itself on many members of my audience: “Is 
Administration a Science or an Art?” Some 
of you are already framing your answer to 
this question; you will tell me that it is both 
a science and an art. You may remind me 
that Herbert Spencer has pointed out that 
science arose out of art, that the distinction 
is purely conventional, that it is impossible 
to say where art ends and science begins. To 
prevent misunderstanding let me say right 
away that I am going to arrive at much the 
same conclusion, but, before arriving there, 
it will serve my present purpose to examine 
just a little into the distinction between sci- 
ence and art and follow out some of the 
thoughts suggested by this distinction. 

To the man in the street, science with its 
instrumental precision, its invariable laws, 
and its solid content is the exact opposite 
of the mutabilities, uncertainties, and elusive 
material of what he calls ‘art.’ Science is 
generally regarded as the study of demon- 
strable and systematically classifiable truths 
regarding the facts of the world; art is the 
play of human impulses in making things. 

Sir Sydney Colvin says, “Science is ordered 
knowledge of natural phenomena, and of the 
relations between them.” Briefly the distinc- 
tion may be summed up in the phrase ‘“‘science 
consists in knowing; art consists in doing.” 
Mill expresses the same idea in a different way 
by saying science is in the indicative mood and 
art in the imperative mood. 

Generally speaking we can safely say that 
science is less individual than art; that more of 
the elements which make up what we call per- 
sonality go to art than to science; science is 
more impersonal, more detached. 





February 


There is no need to pursue these definitions 
further, but the broad distinction will serve as 
a basis for a rough classification among ad- 
ministrators. 


ADMINISTRATORS CLASSIFIED 

At the extreme end of the scientific side we 
have produced what Professor Myers calls the 
“efficiency engineer whose mechanistic atti- 
tude leads him rather to time study the worker 
as if he were a machine, to set hourly or daily 
tasks which an efficient worker should be ex- 
pected to perform, and to devise elaborate sys- 
tems of payment which, in their mistaken be- 
lief that prescribed tasks and bonuses are the 
main incentives to production, will induce the 
worker to give his best.” 

At the other end of the scale we have the 
administrative doctrinaire psychologist for 
whom all things are variable, most of them 
infinitely variable, and whose path leads easily 
to the primroses of laissez faire. 

Between these two extremes we have mix- 
tures in varying proportions of the mechanical 
administrator and the laissez fairist. The one 
divorces himself from consideration of the 
human element in his material, the other gives 
unbridled play to what should be studied and 
shepherded into appropriate channels. One ap- 
proaches his job convinced that human beings 
can be weighed, measured, and fitted to his 
machine like passive parts of a train of clock- 
work; the other, satisfied that the only way to 
get a man to work is to let him do his job 
entirely by himself, and in his own way. For 
the latter, administration becomes largely an 
onlooking not an “overlooking” job. His work 
finishes with the selection of his agent. 

Quite obviously the extreme in either class is 
wrong, and the true test of the administrator is 
to find a nice adjustment which will establish 
the principles and rules of his work on a sound 
scientific basis whilst the application of them 
will be carried out with skill, humour, sym- 
pathy, and a suitable adaptation of means. In 
all intelligent administration the relation of the 
administrator to his medium should be very 
largely that of the artist. There is a reaction 
between the artist and his material in which 
neither reagent is passive. 

In considering the entrusting of adminis- 
tration to any person, therefore, the possibili- 
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ante ties of the mutual reaction must be considered. of rest were no less fully enjoyed. 
heagle The cultural, social, and moral sides of an ad- To this happy and vigorous family came the 
B ad- ministrator’s personality are, when so consid- _ efficiency engineer full of formulae concerning 
; ered, at least of equal import with his knowl- “output,” “averages,”’ “mobility,” and so on; 
edge, experience, seniority, and the other qual- all good things for study and consideration, 
lo we . ities usually taken into account. but psychology was outside his sphere. He 
5 ie RRL eee viewed the situation thus: 
atti- aenigtallipiegaleaeaiael The fluctuations of the work 
oken Administration is a very com- and output could be expressed 
daily | prehensive term and embraces in graphic curves, the peaks of 
ae forms of activity. rhe the output curves represented 
, oye. a technical side of administration what could be done. The peaks 

* in relation to many enterprises of the work curves did not coin- 
‘ ne has been the subject of some of cide in the different sections. He 
; ~ the most entertaining and in- therefore set himself two prob- 
sao structive of our lectures, and so lems, the first was to flatten the 

| far as my illustrations are con- output curves, and the resultant 

; the cerned I am going to talk not dead level he aimed at was to 
for on the technique of any special be near the peaks. The division 
now form of administration, but of the staff into sections should 
_ rather on the general question — © yy Gar anwmterer"4 be abolished so that the indi- 

; of staff management. Staff man- vidual members could be shifted 
— agement is not by any means the whole tale from point to point as the work pressure 
nical of administration, but it is a large, a vital part. shifted. The result was to be greater output 

—_— > The success of all human undertakings de- and economy of staff. The logic, I suppose, 
the pends in the long run on the human agents’ was irrefragable if we admit the premises, 
ne engaged in them, and one of the first tasks of | but the result fell far short of expectations. 
and an administrator is to obtain the willing co- The process destroyed several things that 
rei operation of his helpers and subordinates. neither statistics nor graphs of the engineer had 
mgs} Staff management is, therefore, a very good in- | shown. The comradeship, the sectional pride, 
his , dex to administrative ability, and an essential the inter-sectional emulation disappeared, and 
ock- to success. Its quality exhibits itself in many _ the level of output tended toward the valleys 
7 ; ways, not always immediately clear to super- rather than the peaks of the curves. That elu- 
job ficial observation. Its efficiency is seriously sive thing Goodwill vanished and the price of 
For affected by what appear to be small things. its absence was heavy. Professor Myers has a 
' _ In the latter part of the nineteenth century passage which will serve excellently as a com- 
york my lot was cast in an office where many hun- ment on my story: 

: | dreds of persons were employed who for the By nature and through his training the efficiency 
SIS | purposes of control were divided into sections, ‘"* p= wll Tce lg — wer — el 
wr is \ = . 7 macnines. .ather than understand them he wouk 

: each of some 150 employees, dealing with work ~—= mould them to a common type. He does not try to 
lish derived either from special sources or different appreciate the various emotional influences and 
und re a ee ; incentives which affect the worker's efficiency 
1em parts of the Kingdom. Phere was a4 spirit of The observations of Vernon and others in this 

| — comradeship within the sections, anda spirit of = country, and of Lee and his colleagues in the 
sgl emulation and friendly rivalry in output as be- United States, give ample evidence of the way 

In : sents Wis cite, Seed ciiee hiect in which the worker unwittingly adapts his hourly 
the | tween the sections. Phe work itself we - _ output to the total length and severity of his day’s 

7 to periodical fluctuations, and the rushes were = work, his work (output) curve depending for its 
ra associated in some sections with certain sea- form and height on the length of each work period 

— sons, in other sections with certain daily -— ie nature of the work on which he is 
ich rhythms, and in other sections with certain ir- sien as 

: regularly recurring events. The work on the [HERE Is No ONE Best Way 
rg | Whole was well done, the rushes were met with One of the most cherished fallacies of the 
vili- 


enthusiasm and cheerfulness, and the periods 


efficiency engineer is what a labour cabinet 
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minister of the early part of his century would 
have called “Draconianism.”’ It is the pathetic 
belief that there is ONE BEST WAY of doing 
every job and a determination to make his sub- 
ordinates adopt it. The belief appears to have 
grown up first as a result of some crude sort 
of movement study in manual operations, and 
thence to have been transferred to operations 
that involved something more than manual 
dexterity. Even in manual operations the be- 
lief is fallacious, and a mass of observations 
teaches that every organism is something more 
than the sum of parts brought together hap- 
hazardly. The individual has characteristics 
which are not to be found in his isolated parts, 
and his best mode of movement is not neces- 
sarily to be derived from a combination of 
elementary movements selected from different 
operatives. How much more is this true of 
jobs which involve mental operations. 

No two persons are exactly alike mentally; 
their approach to all mental work is different 
and their method is compounded of elements 
of heredity, early training, acquired habits, and 
physical fitness that vary almost infinitely. Yet 
the unskilful administrator is to be seen daily 
seeking to thrust upon all alike uniform meth- 
ods which not only fail in their object but 
disgruntle the unfortunate victims and set up 
a condition of resistance which militates 
against both quantity and quality of output. 

Most of you know your Kipling and will 
recall the final lines of that instructive lay “In 
the Neolithic Age”’: 
Here’s my wisdom for 
when the mocs 

the reindeer 
tonight ; 
are nine 
tribal lays, 
And—every- 


your use, as I learned it 


And roared where Paris roars 


There and sixty ways of 


single—one—of—them—is—right ! 


There is a lesson there for administrators 
which is too often overlooked. Now to turn 
again to what has made itself the main thesis of 
these reflections. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE PERSONAL ELEMENT 

The skill of the administrator is only partly 
capable of universal acquisition: The final and 
highest expression of it, like the expression of 
all art, is personal. It is possible for all normal 
persons to learn the elements of musical nota- 
tion, but the great musician brings to his task 
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something more than this. It is possible to 
teach by scientific methods the rules of per- 
spective, the methods of colour mixing and the 
like; the great artist adds certain personal 
qualities which cannot be taught. So with ad- 
ministration, there is much that can be re- 
duced to formulae, much that can and must be 
collected, classified, and taught as science, but 
the great administrator brings to this founda- 
tion personal qualities which can be neither 
taught nor acquired. The great administrator 
is as truly born as the poet; he cannot be en- 
tirely made. 

All artists are not great artists, and there is 
much work for those who fall short of being 
great; all administrators are not great and it 
would be impossible to let all administration 
wait for the advent of greatness. Lesser men 
must carry on the bulk of the work. But by 
fixing our minds on the fundamental impor- 
tance of the personal element in the higher 
realms, we shall realize how false is that con- 
ception of administration that seeks to elim- 
inate the personal element from its operations, 
to make of it a mathematical science, an appli- 
cation of rules of thumb. Administration by 
committee, for this reason, must necessarily 
fall short of the highest excellence because a 
committee tends to become impersonal, if it 
does not focus responsibility on, and give initi- 
ative to, some individual. In so far as admin- 
istration is an art, a committee can no more 
administer greatly than a committee can paint 
a great picture. Administration which is im- 
personal is condemned to mediocrity. 

In the effort to safeguard certain elementary 
rights, there has been an endeavor to rob re- 
sponsible administration of all its personal 
character. How many of you have groaned 
under the absurd proposal that you should esti- 
mate in terms of decimal points the exact and 
relative amounts of judgment, force of char- 
acter, and tact of the members of your staffs? 
Such things cannot be measured: They are esti- 
mated by more subtle means; they must be 
gauged by personal reactions which cannot be 
expressed statistically. 


Must Avorn DEHUMANIZED CONTROI 


One thought that may be useful to the ad- 
ministrator is, “Don’t put too much faith in 


mere mechanism.” A good man can get excel- 
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lent service from a ten-year-old Ford, whilst a 
duffer fumbles and fails with a Rolls Royce. 
The best organization is not that which satisfies 
some doctrinaire conception, but that which 
stands the very human test of, “Does it de- 
liver the goods?” 

Another thought is, “Be a leader not a 
driver.” It is not an uncommon thing to hear 
that efficiency is compromised in the public 
service because there is practically no power 
of dismissal. The assumption appears to be 
that what cannot be obtained from a worker 
by other means can be extorted by the fear of 
losing his job. The power of dismissal has its 
uses, but as a means of increasing output or 
securing goodwill it certainly has no value. The 
administrator in the public service who cannot 
gain and retain the goodwill of his staff is a 
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failure, whatever his other qualities may be. 
He must be a leader, not a driver, and his 
methods must be persuasive rather than penal. 
Staffs might remember that the effort to 
safeguard administration from the abuses of 
nepotism, favoritism, splenetic temperamental- 
ism, and the other things they fear should not 
carry them to the opposite extreme of seeking 
dehumanized control. The personal element in 
administration probably has played too large 
a part in the past, and has not been guided and 
tempered by scientifically deduced principles 
or psychological study. It has not been regu- 
lated by proper safeguards against abuse. But 
if administration is to rise above mediocrity, 
room must always be left for the free play and 
exercise of those personal qualities which dis- 
tinguish creative art from scientific formulae. 


The Law Back of Public Management 


By ERNST 


Professor of Law, 


FREUND#* 


Che University of Chicago 


The relation of law to administration is a subject on which little has been 
written. In the following article Professor Freund outlines the extent to which 
management problems are legal problems. 


TEACHER of public law naturally asks 
himself to what extent problems of 
management are legal problems, what 
there is in the present legal set-up that compli- 
cates them, and conversely, in what respects 
management could be aided by improvements 
in the law. When we study or teach the law 
of municipal corporations we are apt to be ab- 
sorbed by the difficulties of particular ques- 
tions or doctrines, and it is both needful and 
helpful to the mind occasionally to take a 
wider view and to contemplate the relation of 
law to administration. 
The two law school subjects that have the 
closest bearing on municipal government are 
administrative law and the law of municipal 


*FE pitor’s Nort Professor Freund was educated 
in Germany and received the degree of doctor of 
jurisprudence from the Universities of Berlin and 
Heidelberg; Ph.D., Columbia University; asso 


ciate professor, administrative law, Columbia Uni 


corporations. As early as nearly fifty years ago 
these two subjects were placed on the program 
of the newly organized school of political sci- 
ence of Columbia University and committed to 
the charge of Professor Goodnow. They were 
at that time treated almost more as courses in 
organization than as courses in law; the differ- 
entiation into law and government subjects has 
been gradual and rot always complete; the 
term administrative law is even at present per- 
haps more familiar to political scientists than 
to lawyers into whose vocabulary it has barely 
penetrated; and while it has become a fairly 
well systematized branch of the law, its most 
conspicuous developments lie in fields of state 
legislation that have not been delegated to 


versity, 1892-1902; 

public law since 1902, The University of Chicago 

author, Police Power, 1904, Standards {merican 

ition, 1917, and Administratia wer Over 
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Persons and Property, 1928. 
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municipalities. Municipal corporations was 
even fifty years ago a subject familiar to law- 
yers through Judge Dillon’s treatise, first pub- 
lished in 1872. Today it comprehends a huge 
complex of miscellaneous topics occupying two 
entire volumes in the Corpus Juris, more than 
any other subject in that standard digest. 


MuNICcIPAL LAw 1s LARGELY CASE LAW 


Municipal corporations as taught in law 
schools is almost entirely case law. Its statu- 
tory foundation may be of the most general 
character, and the student is rarely if ever re- 
quired to look at the statute book since suffi- 
cient relevant statutory provisions appear in 
the cases. The law of municipal liability is 
practically unwritten common law. The law of 
streets is shot through with private rights of 
property and contract rights, and the law of 
municipal property is largely a question of 
corporate capacity. These branches of the law 
involve the mingling of private and public 
right, and of corporate and governmental ca- 
pacity, which constitutes the fascination and 
the puzzle of municipal corporation law. In 
part it is accounted for by the tradition of 
England where the city or borough was a body 
corporate more than it was a governmental 
agency; but in England the anomalous status 
of the old municipal corporation counts for 
little in the mass of modern administrative 
regulation, which succeeds in operating with a 
good deal less of litigation and judicial control 
than we are accustomed to. Would it be pos- 
sible to discover legal formulae simplifying the 
present intricacies and fine distinctions be- 
tween proprietary right and public power, con- 
tract and regulation, license and franchise, fee 
and easement and additional servitude, ger- 
maneness and ultra vires, and in the present 
state of the law, could such formulae be evolved 
by judicial decision, or would they call for 
legislation? One would have to be very san- 
guine to look for a speedy change of the law 
in that direction. 


STATUTES AND ORDINANCES 


The bulk of statute law of municipal cor- 
porations is hardly less overwhelming than 
that of the case law; in the Revised Statutes 
of Illinois the titles given to municipalities and 
incorporated districts take over two and one- 
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half times as much space as those given to all 
private corporations. Some of them offer diffi- 
cult questions of interpretation; all of them re- 
quire to be known and observed by those 
charged to administer them, although to the 
general student of the subject the great mass 
of them constitutes a book of seven seals. To 
the statutes must be added the local ordinances, 
general and special; the general ordinances 
are revised from time to time, but otherwise 
difficult of access; the special ordinances play 
in the economy of municipal life the same part 
that contracts or other instruments play in 
business and property affairs. The statutory 
provisions are both grants and limitations of 
powers; and the limitations relate to the sub- 
stance and to the form of municipal activities. 

Characteristic of the substance of powers 
are the two interrelated principles of enumera- 
tion instead of grant in comprehensive terms, 
and strict construction of powers; home rule 
charters seek to do away with the former of 
these principles and occasionally with the lat- 
ter; and in a number of states the grant of 
home rule has been written into the constitu- 
tion. Under the traditional system the specifi- 
cation of powers is needlessly minute and nar- 
row. The same is true of the formal or pro- 
cedural safeguards upon the exercise of powers; 
some are almost impracticable; some constitute 
pitfalls; and it is the bane of every procedural 
safeguard that it stresses forms of publicity, 
deliberation, checks, and recitals, as a substi- 
tute for guaranties of providence and integrity, 
which, so far as they can be legally secured, 
can be secured only by appropriate organiza- 
tion of the public services. 


JupictaL CONTROL 


Limitations and restraints require some 
method of effectuation. The American theory 
is that both substantive and formal provisions 
are adequately enforced by judicial control. 
In a sense that control operates automatically ; 
that is to say, transgression nullifies the in- 
tended legal result, and by thus frustrating the 
purpose of the transgressor, induces him to ob- 
serve the law. But automatic operation merely 
means that some vigilant adverse interest will 
take advantage of the disregard of the law. 
This may be expected to be forthcoming where 
charges are imposed, or where capital is solic- 
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ited. The technical requirements of local im- 
provements and of bond issues are thus toler- 
ably safeguarded, though a residue of peril 
remains, to diminish which some devices have 
been resorted to that may entirely frustrate 
the original purpose of the law (conclusiveness 
of recitals, validating proceedings). Occasion- 
ally, judicial control may be used to subvert 
the end of the law, through connivance of the 
city’s law officers, in not interposing available 
defences; this may serve the cause of sub- 
stantive justice, or it may be a contrivance to 
circumvent lack of legal power, as where an 
official for whose salary the city council refuses 
to appropriate, is paid by the law department 
permitting judgment to go against the city. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHECKS AND CONTROL 


With effectuation or non-effectuation by ju- 
dicial control should be compared the opera- 
tion of antecedent administrative checks. The 
comptroller’s audit is intended as a fiscal con- 
trol; there is reason to suppose that it fulfills 
its purpose only very imperfectly. It would be 
interesting to compare the independence of the 
city comptroller with that of the comptroller- 
general in the federal administration; it is sig- 
nificant that in European countries the audit- 
ing function is surrounded with the guaranties 
of independence of the administration of jus- 
tice. It must indeed be questioned whether 
self-government of the American type, with 
political appointment and tenure of office, can, 
save under very exceptional conditions, produce 
adequate administrative checks. In England, 
administrative control means central govern- 
ment control; the district auditor is a formid- 
able official whose duties occasionally may be 
exercised with undue rigidity (the same charge 
is made against the comptroller-general of the 
United States); but the English system of 
government sanction of local loans appears to 
work satisfactorily if we may judge by the fact 
that whereas the law of municipal bond issues 
constitutes in America a legal specialty aided 
and confused by innumerable judicial deci- 
sions, there are in England practically no re- 
ported cases upon the subject. There are a few 
indications that state administrative control 
over municipal action is being considered in 
American legislation; but there are many 
political obstacles to its full development. 
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Home RULE 


The movement toward home rule as a cor- 
rective of an undue limitation of powers al- 
ready has been referred to. So far as it goes, 
it means a relaxation of the rigidity of local 
legislative power. But so long as the funda- 
mental concept of local government remains 
what it is, many legal processes and legal sanc- 
tions must remain withdrawn from local con- 
trol, and important legal functions will con- 
tinue to be directed by state legislation. Civil 
service, city planning, and public utilities ex- 
emplify occasions for having recourse to stat- 
ute law. These subjects raise in varying degrees 
the questions of flexibility of standards and of 
regional unification of control. Complex con- 
ditions require some governmental discretion, 
and the question is how it is to be vested. This 
raises the problem of the status of adminis- 
trative boards in an organization the governing 
body of which has the habit of special legisla- 
tion. We shall have to watch the development 
of zoning boards of appeals in this aspect and 
compare possibilities in large and in small 
municipalities. 

Where public utility control is vested in 
state boards, the relation of state board con- 
trol and city council control presents an inter- 
esting if not urgent problem which I touched 
upon in another recent article.' Unification of 
control presents a more or less urgent problem 
in all and particularly in metropolitan com- 
munities. With regard to some matters the 
solution is almost obvious, with regard to 
others it offers great theoretical difficulties. 
But the practical difficulties of even partial 
consolidation must be borne in mind even 
where the legal way is tolerably clear. The ex- 
perience which Chicago has had in this respect 
is not encouraging; but appropriate formulae 
have at least been discussed and tentatively 
accepted. There is no reason why the widest 
powers should not be given and inducements 
offered to achieve partial regional unification 
by the method of agreements or compacts be- 
tween local authorities, although human and 
political nature being what it is, direct con- 
solidation by way of enabling legislation may 
be the easier path. 


1 See “Co-ordinating State and Local Action,” 
Pustic MANAGEMENT, XIII (January, 1931) 12-13. 
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THe Municipar Law OFFIcer 

In considering the law controlling local gov- 
ernment, the organization of the local law de- 
partment must not be overlooked. The chief 
law officer is likely to be a political appointee, 
so long as he acts as a personal adviser of the 
chief executive, although the situation likely is 
different in council-manager organization. It 
would seem that the legal staff should be of a 
permanent character in order to develop ex- 
pert training; as a matter of fact the per- 
manent retention of some experienced officials 
is found to be indispensable even in a po- 
litically constituted organization. It may be 
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contended that the requisite capacity cannot 
be obtained on civil service principles; but the 
fact is that under the present system cities 
deem it necessary constantly to employ special 
counsel. In a small municipality it may be 
difficult to secure a permanent law officer of 
the requisite ability, but in a large city it ought 
to be possible to build up a staff that will 
acquire special training and experience in 
handling problems of municipal law. It would 
be easy to name well-known legal experts that 
have had their training in municipal service; 
but there are not enough of them and they do 
not make their influence felt as they should. 


City-State Government in Germany 


By FRITZ MORSTEIN MARX, J. U 


1.* 


Divisional Chief, State Public Welfare Department, Hamburg, Germany 


German cities have rather complete home rule and several cities and states 
have consolidated with excellent results, but according to Dr. Marx there is no 
definite trend toward creating more city-states. 


NCE upon a time, in the dark middle 

ages, the early urban settlements in 

Germany were so much symbols of civic 
liberty that even the serf changed his legal 
status and became a freeman when he went in 
for shoe-shining within the town walls. ‘Town 
air makes free’? was not only an advertising 
slogan, but a fundamental principle of the law 
of the land. Today we are more than willing 
to admit that city air has lost much of its orig- 
inal charm for us, at least immediately before 
our summer leave. And yet // Duce has some 
difficulty to transplant the surplus of urban 
citizenry into the thinly populated farming 
districts of Italy for the sake of stimulating 
agriculture according to the fascist five-year 
plan. In fact, many a European government 
is trying in vain to persuade the unemployed 
in the cities to move into those quaint small 


*Eprtror’s Note: Dr. Marx attended Universities 
of Freiburg, Munich, and Hamburg, receiving the 
degree of doctor of jurisprudence from the latter; 
ex-officio councillor on the administrative commit- 
tee of the Federal Labor Exchange in Hamburg; 
lecturer in the administrative academy in Ham 


villages where labor shortage and rustic sim- 
plicity could make life for them more pleasant. 
There must be something fascinating about 
city life. And as long as this is true, adminis- 
trators and political scientists will be bothered 
with the manifold problems of city govern- 
ment, especially of large cities and of metro- 
politan areas. These problems, however, are 
not typically American problems; Europe too 
has to face them continuously. No wonder, 
therefore, that Paul Studenski closes his in- 
structive book on the government of metro- 
politan areas in America with the suggestion 
to utilize also European experiences before 
designing a definite plan to “drain the 
swamp.’ And Professor Charles E. Merriam, 
in his address at the National Conference on 
Government in December, 1930,? makes the 
“hazardous guess” that America possibly will 


burg; author of a number of books and articles 
including a treatise on the British civil service 


‘Paul Studenski, The Government Vets 
politan Areas in the United States (1930) p. 390, 

2 National Municipal Review, XX (January, 
1931) 9. 
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take over at least one European institution: 
German city-state government. 

Among the seventeen states which are united 
in the German Reich three are city-states, 
namely: Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck. And 
while the number of states, or Lander in the 
terminology of the Weimar con- 
stitution of August 11, 1919, 
has considerably decreased by 
state consolidations as com- 
pared with pre-war times, the 
three ‘Free and Hanseatic Cit- 
ies” as they proudly call them- 
selves since the middle ages, 
have survived the troublesome 
years of 1918 and 1919 without 
being affected by the break- 
down of dynasties. They had 
been republics nearly from their 
foundation, they had _ partici- 
pated as republics in the impe- 
rial government, and thus were 
vaccinated against that tenacious bacillus 
which destroyed thrones and crowns. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING, OLD AND NEW 


In the glorious days of the Hanseatic League 
when efficiency engineers were still an unknown 
institution, community planning had already 
to face problems of great complexity; but they 
were more or less typical problems of the medi- 
eval town in a particular stage of development 
and not so much problems of metropolitan 
organization in the modern sense. For instance, 
the Hamburg city council, in its early terri- 
torial policy, was led mainly by considerations 
concerning the protection of trade and ship- 
ping; thus Hamburg was keenly interested in 
getting hold of some important “strategic 
points’ on the Elbe—regardless of whether 
these rather heterogeneous acquisitions would 
one day prove of value for city planners of the 
present generation. 

Even when, less than 135 years ago, the 
Hanseatic cities found themselves fallen from 
the German Emperor’s good graces, they 
simply avoided the whole metropolitan issue 
in their pathetic plea for continued statehood 
of August 5, 1797, by merely saying this: 

The truth of the contention that the trade and 
shipping traffic of the three Hanseatic cities, Li 
beck, Bremen, and Hamburg, is of the greatest 


importance not only these cities themselves and 
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to the German states in their immediate neighbor- 
hood, but also the whole of Germany, has for long 
been so thoroughly demonstrated by experience 
that no further proof can be required on that score. 
If the German Reich is anxious to maintain 
the trade and shipping traffic of the three Han- 
seatic cities, there is a question which it cannot 
regard with indifference, namely, whether or not 
these cities are to continue in their 
present relation to the German 
Reich, that is to say, as immediate 
states of the Reich. For it is a 
matter beyond all doubt that it is 
not only the geographical position 
of these cities, but also and espe- 
cially their political position and 
their constitution, exceptionally 
favorable as it is to the pursuit 
of commerce, which alike render 
them particularly adaptable to the 
carrying on of trade and ship- 
ping 
Briefly, the German city- 
states are neither the offspring 
of some municipal reform move- 
ment nor have they been de- 
signed by a genial city builder 
for the avowed purpose of solving the metro- 
politan enigma. In fact, they have plenty of 
organization troubles of their own because 
they are too much children of the less prob- 
lematical past. 
HAMBURG’s ProcrusTES BED 
This is especially the case regarding political 
borderlines. The situation in Hamburg is 
rather typical in this point. The social unit 
which might be called the Hamburg region, 
“Gross-Hamburg,” comprehends more than 
one jurisdiction: the city of Hamburg, the 
Prussian towns Altona, Harburg and Wands- 
bek, and some smaller communities. And the 
absurdity of historical boundaries is impres- 
sively demonstrated to our foreign friends 
when we, while riding in a trolley-car through 
an entirely uniformly built boulevard, sud- 
denly whisper: ““Now we are in Prussia.” It 
goes without saying that Hamburg, as decades 
passed, felt increasingly uncomfortable in her 
Procrustes bed. The organic development of 
her great harbor became endangered because 
of lack of available Hamburg state territory, 
Hamburg’s notable housing policy, in fact any 
kind of reasonable city planning dried up in the 
sands of endless international negotiations be- 
tween Prussia and Hamburg. These undesir- 
able conditions lasted until the “eternal” truce 
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between both states in 1929 by which the har- 
bor administrations of Hamburg, Altona, and 
Harburg were consolidated in a new body of 
representatives of Hamburg and Prussia 
headed by an impartial chairman of high ad- 
ministrative and technical standing—some- 
what comparable to the harbor treaty between 
New York and New Jersey. A Hamburg-Prus- 
sian regional city planning commission was 
created along the same lines, and permanent 
co-operation between the police departments 
of Hamburg, Altona, Wandsbek, Harburg, 
also was assured by the 1929 agreement. Thus 
a long fight for economic hegemony between 
communities belonging to one and the same 
national concern was ended; and Otto Braun, 
prime-minister of Prussia, as well as Carl Peter- 
sen, then first burgomaster of Hamburg, cer- 
tainly were entitled to accept the credit which 
public opinion generously bestowed upon them 
for a new solution of the metropolitan problems 
of Hamburg by “feigning” that state borders 
no longer were existing. Since the new joint 
administrative agencies just have started their 
work it would be premature to predict the out- 
come. But doubtless the present situation with 
its inexhausted possibilities would be worth- 
while studying for anybody who wants to get 
a comprehensive picture of what is going on in 
Europe in modern city government. 


ADVANTAGES OF STATEHOOD 


On the other hand, the German city states 
are for three main reasons in a much more for- 
tunate position than the large cities between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. First, there is no 
laming rivalry between state and city adminis- 
tration because both are identical. The state 
legislature serves also as city council, the state 
departments as city agencies. Since all Ger- 
man state legislatures are elected on the basis 
of proportional representation ‘“‘downstate” or 
“upstate squires’ have no political influence 
on the destiny of the German city-states as long 
as the overwhelming majority of voters is liv- 
ing within the city area and only a small pro- 
portion of the whole population—in Hamburg, 
for instance, less than one-tenth—is settling in 
townships and villages in the rest of the state 
territory which in Hamburg is twice as large as 
the city area. Therefore the political interests 
of the city are paramount in the whole state, 
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and necessary adjustments of the city border- 
line and annexations are always possible by 
state statute as far as Hamburg state territory 
is concerned. Thus the city has been continu- 
ously swallowing suburbs which originally 
were small rural communities at its periphery. 

Secondly, hampering duplication of city and 
state officials is avoided in the city-state and 
there is still a distinct trend in that direction. 
For instance, on April 1, 1929, the Hamburg 
city police and the Hamburg state police which 
hitherto had been the law enforcing authority 
in the villages, townships, and rural districts 
outside the city, were amalgamated in one de- 
partment which now acts in the city as city 
police, and beyond the city borders as state 
police. 

Thirdly, and this is not a consequence of 
city-statehood, there is not much overlapping 
of departmental activities within the city area 
because German local government is based on 
a rather comprehensive notion of home rule. 
This means that a municipality is entitled to 
organize any kind of departmental enterprise 
for the local “common good,” and any local 
authority derives its powers from the same 
“will of the people’ which integrates in the 
city hall. In other words, local financing, pub- 
lic welfare, education, and other activities are 
co-ordinated and correlated as sisters in one 
uniform administrative set-up: the local ex- 
ecutive branch of which the 
city-state—serving also as state cabinet—is 
the formal head. Independent local taxing 
authorities such as school or sanitary districts, 


“senate” in each 


fortunately enough are unknown in Germany. 
Recent administrative reforms in Hamburg as 
well as in Bremen and Libeck have still fur- 
thered uniformity in city administration. 


TREND TOWARD STATEHOOD? 


Is there a definite trend toward statehood in 
Germany? This question must, in my opinion, 
be answered in the negative rather than in the 
affirmative. While the reorganization of the 
German Reich is, since 1927, a much discussed 
topic, the recently published final propositions 
of the German states on Reichsreform do not 
advocate the creation of some more city-states. 
And there are several reasons for it. First, 
states with large rural areas do not want to 
do without the financial backbone of the big 
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rder- cities; the objection of English counties to the sidered the possibility of a formal fusion of 
le by inauguration of new independent county both city-states. The result of their contempla- 
itory boroughs has been based on that fact for cen- tions has been published——they propose a new 
itinu- turies. Secondly, statehood for cities does not amalgamated state “Free and Hanseatic cities 
nally mean unlimited financial independence in Ger- of Hamburg and Liibeck.” Since both states 
hery. many; in fact, part of the national taxes raised separated from each other by Prussian ter- 
y and in the state of Hamburg does not flow back to ; ‘ ; 
- , : . ritory which involves more problems of or- 
> and Hamburg but is used, according to the federal ole ila ; 
tion. scheme for the distribution of the national tax ae, o is safe “4 predict that the plan 
burg revenue, for the support of more needy states. of unification will not be realized in the near 
yhich This general situation might explain why future. At any rate, the mere existence of this 
ority recently the social-democratic factions of the problem makes it still more difficult to assume 
ricts Hamburg and Liibeck legislatures have con- a trend toward city-statehood in Germany. 
e de- 
city 
state 
ao The Special Problem for This Issue— 
g 
area ° 
ia The Annual Municipal Report 
rule. 
d to From the cities replying it appears that the inauguration of the annual re- 
yrise port generally was coincident with the adoption of the council-manager plan; 
local =} practically all municipal activities except schools are reported; data for the 
ame report usually are collected throughout the year by department heads and 
the submitted to the manager who compiles and edits the annual report; the 
pub- copy is sent to the printer an average of seven weeks after the end of the 
) are period covered and made available for distribution three weeks later; the 
one usual size is 6 by 9 inches; the number of pages ranges from eighteen to 127, 
wt the average being seventy; the cost of printing averages $455; and the most 
pach popular method of distribution is by mail. Several cities which issued reports 
¥ we } late in the year were guided by the report of the National Committee on 
Ai | Municipal Reporting published in May. 
any. 
vas | Citizens Asked to Suggest Ways of sary to send a copy to each citizen because two or 
fur- | Improving Service three times each year a printed letter briefly de- 
i. Posen A Cait scribing current city problems, accomplishments, 
, and future plans, is sent to each resident. Period- 
City Manager, East Cleveland, Ohio ically, complaint forms as reply cards are inclosed 
| East Cleveland has published each year since with these letters with the request that citizens 
1 in 1918 an annual report which covers all munici- make suggestions for improving the municipal 
ion, pal activities. Data for the report are compiled service. About one half the copies of the annual 
the throughout the year by the engineering depart- report are distributed to out-of-town libraries, re- 
the | ment, and each departmental head prepares his an- search bureaus, and individuals who request them. 
sed } nual report immediately after the end of the year The city has not issued a report since the publica- 
ane based upon suggestions from the city manager. The tion of the report of the National Committee on 
report for 1930 went to the printer two months af- Municipal Reporting, but the city manager ex- 
not | ter the end of the year and two weeks later one pects to adopt several of the Committee’s recom- 
tes. thousand copies were available for distribution. Re- mendations in preparing the report for 1931. The 
rst, ports are mailed to a select list of citizens, to every one thousand copies of the forty-page report for 
to school teacher. and to the officers of all civic organ- 1930 cost $230 for printing and $162 for engrav- 
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Citizens Advised to Call for Copies 
of Report 


By H. G. Crow 
City Manager, St. Joseph, Michigan 


The first annual municipal report, published in 
1931, covered the three-year period since the coun- 
cil-manager plan was made effective and included 
all municipal activities except schools. The report 
by the National Committee on Municipal Report- 
ing was followed to a large extent and the suggested 
outline proved helpful. Data on all activities were 
collected throughout the year and filed according 
to subject and organization with the departmental 
reports serving as a basis for the statistical mate- 
rial. Charts and graphs were omitted for purposes 
of economy and the eleven half-tones used in the 
report were cuts that had been made previously for 
other purposes. The copy for the report went to 
press four months after the end of the year and 
cost $384 for printing two thousand copies. When 
the report was available for distribution this fact 
was made public through the newspapers and by 
notices mailed with the water bills advising citi- 
zens that copies of the report could be obtained 
at the city hall. Copies were sent to all city mana- 
gers in Michigan and to various municipal publica- 
tions. 


Report Printed and Distributed 
in Two Weeks 
By Witiarp F. Day 
City Manager, Staunton, Virginia 

No municipal activities were omitted, data were 
compiled throughout the year by the city manager, 
department heads, and clerical employees in the 
city manager’s office, and the report was ready for 
distribution two weeks after the close of the pe- 
riod covered. Three hundred copies of the fifty- 
two page 1930 report were printed at a cost of $225 
including $82 for engraving. One hundred copies 
were mailed to interested citizens who had ex- 
pressed interest in the report, and copies were made 
available at the meetings of the Kiwanis and Ro- 
tary Clubs, the Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Young Men’s Business Club. Citizens were urged 
to call for copies at the manager's office. An ex- 
change of reports is maintained with city managers 
of other cities and copies are sent upon request to 
universities and public libraries. The supply of re- 
ports is planned so that it is exhausted about the 
time the next report is available. The annual mu- 
nicipal reports have been published since the adop- 
tion of the council-manager plan in 1908, and at 
present it is not only accorded general use hy in- 
terested citizens and the city schools, but the local 
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press carries different sections of the report on suc- 
cessive days so that all citizens are given an op- 
portunity to learn of the affairs of the city. 


Report Delivered to Every Home 
in City 
By E. J. DonneLty 


City Manager, Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


Each residence, all the schools, and the library 
in Two Rivers received copies of the 1930 annual 
report seven weeks after the end of the year. About 
2,600 copies were thus distributed by the emplovees 
of the city street department in two days’ time at 
a cost of $19. In addition, two hundred copies 
were mailed to out-of-town people who had re- 
quested copies in previous years as well as to about 
one fourth of the city managers in the country. 

Data for the report are compiled by department 
heads along lines suggested by the city manager 
and this material, together with pictures, is sub- 
mitted to the city manager for editing. The school 
authorities refuse to report their activities in the 
municipal report. The copy goes to the printer a 
month after the end of the year. The 3,300 copies 
of the 1930 report of fifty-eight pages cost $429 of 
which $75 was for engraving. Citizen reaction to 
the report is measured by the response received by 
the manager as a result of the invitation in the let- 
ter of transmittal for criticism and suggestions. Be- 
sides the annual report a letter from the city man- 
ager inclosed in each tax bill explains how the tax 
dollar is spent and outlines the features of the 
budget for the current tax year. 


Data Compiled Throughout the Year 
By WitiiAMm FE 


City Manager, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


O'BRIEN 


The annual report is not submitted to the printer 
until about four months after the end of the year 
because the director of finance includes in h:s re- 
port to the city manager a certified statement of 
the State Tax Commission audit which is not ready 
until two or three months after the end of the year. 
The head of each department submits to the city 
manager a detailed report of departmental activi- 
ties along with comparative data of accomplish- 
ments and activities over a number of years. This 
material, supplemented by photographs and com- 
parative charts kept by the departments from year 
to year, forms the subject matter of the report. 
About five months after the end of the year 700 
copies of the annual report are delivered to the 
city hall. About four hundred are sent to a mailing 
list of business men, members of civic organiza- 
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tions, and other interested citizens, as well as to li- 
braries. About fifty copies are sent upon request 
to officials of other cities, municipal reference and 
public libraries. 

Partly to offset the delay encountered in making 
the annual report available for distribution there 
is mailed with each tax bill immediately after the 
first of the year a six-page folder entitled, “A Let- 
ter to Kenosha Citizens From Your City Council,” 
which explains how the tax dollar was spent and 
lists the accomplishments and proposed activities. 

Taxpayers are familiarized with the contents of 
the annual report by department heads quoting or 
referring to it directly whenever they make talks 
before dinner clubs or civic meetings. In 1928 a 
“Know Your City” campaign was carried on, and 
the Real Estate Board and dinner clubs conducted 
a contest in which simple leading questions about 
the city government were asked. Those having the 
greatest number of correct answers were given spe- 
cial recognition thus bringing the annual report 
more or less to the attention of the citizens as evi- 
denced by the number of copies requested during 
that period. 

The printing and engraving costs of the 116-page 
report for 1930 were $642, and mailing of reports, 
$30. Annual reports have been issued since 1922 
when the council-manager plan was made effective 
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Systematic Collection of Data 
Important 
By L. A. Gornes 
City Manager, Alliance, Nebraska 

The preparation of the annual report resolves it- 
self into one of elimination and arrangement of ma- 
terial collected throughout the year in an “Aanual 
Report File” and the files of current departmental 
reports. The first entry in the “Annual Report 
File” is an alphabetical index sheet headed “Items 
for 19... Annual Report,” serving as a control sheet 
upon which entries of a general nature are made. 
As the year progresses files are added for charts, 
photographs, comparative tabulations, and the like 
as well as a file for the detailed reports that are 
made promptly after the completion of every proj- 
ect. The report also includes a condensed financial 
report of the school board. The city manager com- 
piles and edits the report and sends it to the printer 
within three months after the end of the year. The 
900 copies of the thirty-six page report printed in 
1931 cost $131, one fourth of which was for en- 
graving. About 750 copies of the reports are mailed 
to all business and professional people, to members 
of civic and luncheon clubs, officers of lodges and 
unions, all persons on 
and other interested 


the special assessment rolls, 
citizens. Mailing has been 








COMPARATIVE DATA ON THE PUBLICATION, Cost, AND DISTRIBUTION 
or ANNUAL MUNICIPAL REPORTS OF EIGHTEEN CITIES 














Number Number 
Number Years Number Cost Print Cost Weeks Distributed 
1930 Size of Report Copies ing and per Before Dis in Method of 
City Population of Report Pages Issued Printed Engraving Page tribution City Distribution 
Albert Lea, Minn... 10,169 31%4”x61%4” 924 2 3,500 $ 112 $467 2 2,200 Mail 
Alliance, Nebr 6,669 4%x7 35 5 900 131 3.74 14 750 Mail 
Atchison, Kans 13,024 6x9 40) 9 2,000 300 7.50 10 1800 Boy Scouts 
Austin, Tex 53,120 &x10 91 5 1,450 10 200 = Mail 
Berkeley, Calif 82.109 6x9 83 & = 1,000 450 542 16 250 Mail 
Cincinnati, O 451.160 6x9 107 5 2,500 744 6.95 7 1500) Mail 
East Cleveland, O... 39,667 6x9 4) 12 1,000 392 9 SO 10 Sao Mail 
Fort Fairfield, Me 2616 6x9 150) =30 850 518 3.45 4 830 = =Mail and town 
meeting 
Kenosha, Wis 50,262 6x9 116 9 700 642 5.53 20 400 Mail 
Lynchburg, Va 40,661 8&%xl1l 127 3&0 1,000 800 630 18 350 
Milwaukee, Wis.....578,249 73%4x10% 114 10 = 3,000 1,077 9.45 14 2000 Mail 
Oregon City, Ore 5,761 6x9% 60 6 500 302 5.03 6 400 Mail 
Rhinelander, Wis 8019 6x9 22 5 250 135 6.14 6 200 Street Supt. 
St. Joseph, Mich. 8.349 6x9 47 l 2,000 388 8.26 18 Call at office 
Staunton, Va 11,990 6x9 522 300 240 462 2 250 3=Mail 
Two Rivers, Wis... 10,083 6x8% 58 6 3,300 429 7.39 7 2600 Street dept 
Westerville, O 2.879 6x9 36 15 1,200 240 6.67 6 1,000 College 
students 
Wichita, Kans 111.110 6x9 69 10 1,250 595 8.63 12 800 Police and 
Mail 
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found to be the cheapest and most satisfactory 
method of distribution as it costs about one and 
one-half cents per copy for envelope and postage. 
With the exception of cities with which an ex- 
change is maintained, reports are sent outside of 
the city only upon request. Prior to last year the 
supply of copies was always exhausted before the 
end of the year. 

The manager gets the citizens’ reaction through 
personal contact with representative citizens, by 
following up as far as possible every instance of 
misinterpretation, and by personally calling the at- 
tention of every inquirer to anything in the report 
that has a bearing upon his inquiry. Although this 
procedure involves a great deal of time the in- 
creased citizen interest in city affairs and the more 
intelligent understanding of what the city is doing 
appears to justify it. 


Compilation of Auditor’s Data Delays 
Publication 
By Apam R. JOHNSON 
City Manager, 


\ustin, Texas 


The city manager prepares the annual report 
from data submitted in the reports of the depart- 
ment heads, but it is not possible to complete the 
report until about eight weeks after the end of the 
year because the auditor cannot complete his re- 
port until all bills have been paid. As a result, it 
is about ten weeks before the report is printed and 
ready for distribution by mail to local civic organi- 
zations, libraries, schools, and citizens—approxi- 
mately eight hundred copies are distributed locally 
In addition, about four hundred copies are mailed 
to out-of-town libraries, universities, and individ- 
uals who request copies. High school and university 
classes in civics and government use the report in 
connection with class work. The city clerks’ office 
maintains a complete file of all municipal publica- 
tions. 


Annual Reports Issued for Thirty Years 


By F. D. FARNSWorTH! 


City Manager, Fort Fairfield, Maine 

For the last three decades the Town of Fort Fair- 
field has been issuing regular annual reports. At 
present the town manager compiles the data for the 
annual report, a 150-page volume which inciudes 
all municipal activities with the exception ot the 
town clerk’s office. The copy goes to the printer 
about two months after the end of the year, is 
available for distribution at the annual town meet- 


1 Since this was written Mr. Farnsworth has 
been appointed city manager of Brewer, Maine. 
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ing in March, and is mailed to all taxpayers at a 
cost of $20. The 850 copies of the 1930 report cost 
$517 including engraving. The outside mailing list 
is made up of selected city managers and chambers 
of commerce requesting copies, and the report is 


used in the city high schools for classroom work 


Monthly Departmental Reports Supply 
Report Material 
By JL 


Manager, Oreeg 


FRANZEN 
City on City, Oregon 

The annual report is compiled by the manager 
from data contained in monthly departmental re- 
ports. Six weeks after the end of the year five hun- 
dred copies of the sixty-page report for 1939 had 
been printed at a cost of $302 including $26 for 
engraving. A city mailing list was made up of all 
business and professional people and others who 
were believed to be interested in the report, and 
copies were sent upon request to citizens, universi- 
ties, municipal research libraries, and officials of 
other cities. The demand in 1931 exceeded the sup- 
ply. No effort is made to determine the reaction of 
citizens to the report, but it is not uncommon to 
receive letters expressing appreciation for the re- 
port A complete file of all reports issued by the 
jty government is maintained by the city recorder 


Annual Report Includes All Municipal 
Activities 
By RicHarp E. KruG 
Municipal Reference Librarian, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

The municipal reference librarian and his staff 
compile and edit the annual report of Milwaukee. 
Compilation is carried on throughout the year, 
press stories are clipped, council proceedings 
marked, and departmental reports digested and 
summarized. The report covers the calendar year 
but is not ready for the printer until March 15, 
and ready for distribution about April 15. Three 
thousand copies of the 114-page report for 1930 
cost $970 for printing and $107 for engraving. Be- 
sides a mailing list of 750 composed largely of in- 
terested city officials and research organizations 
outside of the city, 200 copies are sent to the As- 
sociation of Commerce, 150 to various civic and 
educational associations, 700 reserved for local city 
and county officials, and 900 are used for school 
purposes. Mailing costs total about $80. The re- 
port includes all activities of a civic nature without 
regard to whether they come under the jurisdiction 


of the City of Milwaukee. Press notices inform 
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the people of the report, and the demand from citi- 
zens and organizations sometimes exceeds the sup- 
ply. The fact that 900 copies were distributed to 
the public and parochial schools and the subsequent 
use of the specialized municipal reference library 
by students indicate that the report is constantly 
referred to in classroom work. In addition, the ref- 
erence library maintains a complete file of city, 
county, and state documents and reports, as well 
as files of the reports of many other large Ameri- 
can and foreign cities. 


Annual Report Mailed with Water Bills 


By C. C. Lupwic 
City Manager, Albert Lea, Minnesota 


The annual municipal report, a digest of the 
departmental and financial reports of the city, is 
inclosed with water bills put in the mail about 
January 10; the bills are held over about two weeks 
for this purpose. This printed report of twenty- 
four pages is 3'2 by 6 inches so it can be inclosed 
easily in a large envelope with the water bill and 
mailed without adding any more postage than is 
required for the water bill alone. Of the 3,500 
copies of the 1930 report printed at a cost of $112, 
including engraving, 2,200 were mailed to water 
users on January 10, ten days after the end of the 
period covered. Copies of the report are placed 
on the counter of the city office and in the county 
tax collector’s office, and are distributed at club 
meetings in connection with talks on municipz! ac- 
tivities. Copies are sent to city managers and to 
a miscellaneous state and national mailing list. All 
municipal activities are reported and in addition 
the tax figures for the separate county and school 
governments. The 1930 report is characterized by 
an increase in the number of pictures and a de- 
crease in the amount of financial material. A com- 
plete file of all reports issued by the city govern- 
ment is maintained in the city office. 


Boy Scouts Distribute Reports to 
Every Home 
By A. W. SENG 
City Manager, Atchison, Kansas 
The city manager prepares and edits the annual 
report which is based upon monthly departmental 
reports and other material collected throughout 
the year. The copy is sent to the printer ubout 
two months after the end of the year and two thou- 
sand copies are printed at a cost of $300 including 
engraving. During the first part of March the 
reports are distributed to every residence by Boy 
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Scouts working under the direction of the building 
inspector. A reserve of two hundred copies is kept 
on hand for special requests, filing purposes, and 
outside mailing lists. The report also is used for 
reference purposes in the high school civics and 
economics classes and with the exception of a few 
years there always have been enough copies to sat- 
isfy all requirements. The first annual report was 
issued in 1923 covering the years 1921 and 1922; 
all municipal activities except schools are included. 


Cincinnati to Issue Three Types of 
Reports 
By C. F. 
Executive Assistant to the City Manager, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


SHARPE 


The annual report, Municipal Activities, is com- 
piled from monthly departmental reports and from 
material accumulated by the departments through- 
out the year, but it does not include the schools 
and libraries. At the close of the year the depart- 
ments summarize this material and submit it to 
the city manager’s office, where the final report is 
compiled and edited. The city manager’s office col- 
lects the photographs. The copy is ready for the 
printer within four weeks after the end of the year. 
Twenty-five hundred copies of the 107-page 1930 
report cost $510 for printing and $234 for engrav- 
ing. Within the city, about 1,500 copies are distrib- 
uted by mail to schools, libraries, clubs, civic asso- 
ciations, and individuals requesting the report, at 
a cost of $100; 500 copies are mailed outside the 
city to libraries, colleges, city managers, mayors of 
cities of over 30,000 population, and newspapers, 
at a cost of $150. At present, newspaper editorials 
and unsolicited letters form the only method of 
testing the citizens’ reaction. The city often finds 
itself without a sufficient number of copies to sat- 
isfy all requirements. The Municipal Reference 
Library serves as the general depository for city 
reports and maintains a complete file of all reports 
issued. 

This year, however, Cincinnati changed its sys- 
tem of reporting so as to reach every household in 
the city. The change involves the publication of 
three types of reports, the first of which is a four- 
page folder containing essential information on 
municipal finance, accomplishments in 1931, the 
program for 1932, and certain other educational in- 
formation. This folder was distributed to every 
household in the city on January 9, by the Boy 
Scouts of America. A second report will follow the 
form of previous annual reports except that the 
size will be reduced to fifty pages. The third meth- 
od of reporting will consist of a ten-page mrime- 
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ographed report for each department showing or- 


ganization, activities, and other data. 


formation about particular departments. The cost 


of all these reports will not exceed the cost of the 


1930 printed report of 107 pages 


City Clerk Keeps File of All Reports 
WELLS 
Manage r, Wichita, Kansas 


By Bert C 
City 
The annual report of Wichita is compiled and 
edited by the secretary to the city manager who 
obtains the data from complete and detailed de- 
partmental reports. The sixty-nine page report for 
1930 was sent to the printer ten weeks after the end 
of the year and two weeks later 1,250 copies were 
delivered to the city hall at a cost of $502 for 
printing and $93 for engraving. About eight hun- 
dred copies are distributed by the police to the 
civic clubs and the schools, and by mail to citizens 
A card inserted in the 1930 report served as 2 me- 
dium for getting the reaction of citizens but the 
returns are not yet compiled. Approximately 150 
copies were mailed outside of the city in answer to 
requests and on an exchange basis with other cities. 
There have always been a sufficient number of 
copies on hand to satisfy all requirements. For ten 
years, Wichita has been publishing regularly a: an 
nual municipal report a complete file of which is 
kept by the city clerk together with a file of all 
reports issued by the city government 


Annual Report Issued in Mimeographed 
Form 


By T. M. Warpwett! 


City Manager, Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


The eighteen-page annual report for 1930 was 
issued in mimeographed form at a cost of 
Practically all of the work of compiling the data for 
the annual report was done by the city manag>r, al- 
though some data were prepared by department 
heads. Most of the basic material consisted of in- 
formation from the monthly reports to the coun- 
cil, and no municipal activities were omitted. Most 
of the copies were distributed to the business 
houses and professional men of the city by the 
street superintendent, thus eliminating a direct 
charge for distribution. The outside mailing list in- 
cludes all managers in the state and various organ- 
izations and journals 


$50 


In addition, the report is 
used in the civics classes of the city schools. The 
1929 report is the only printed report the city has 
issued; 250 copies cost $135. For economical rea- 
sons the 1930 report was mimeographed. 


These re- 
ports will be available to persons requesting in- 
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College Students Deliver Reports to 
All Taxpayers 
By Ross E. Winpom 


City Manager, Westerville, Ohio 


Special care is taken to issue an annual report 
that will be attractive to the average citizen. With 
this in view, notations are made during the year 
of outstanding accomplishments, pictures are taken 
of street improvements, construction projects, and 
other activities, and financial statements are pre- 
pared. This material, together with data submitted 
by the school board and Otterbein College, is for- 
mulated by the city manager into the annual mu- 
nicipal report which goes to the printer four weeks 
after the end of the year; two weeks later one 
thousand copies are delivered by college students, 
each taxpayer receiving a copy. It also is accorded 
classroom use in the city schools and several other 
educational institutions request it for this purpose. 
City managers of other cities, universities, civic 
organizations, and individuals make up the outside 
mailing list of about one hundred. The cost of 
printing 1,200 copies was $240 and the cost of dis- 
tribution, $10. The city manager’s office maintains 
a complete file of all reports issued by the village 
government, the annual report having been issued 
for fifteen years 


Adopts Recommendations of National 
Committee on Municipal Reporting 
By Horits R 
Manager, 


[ HOMPSON 
City Berkeley, California 
Each department of 


ment keeps a separate 


the Berkeley city govern- 
file of annual report ma- 
terial including pictures, news items, and charts, 
which are made available to the research assistant 
to the city manager at the end of the year. This 
material, supplemented by the monthly and annual 
departmental reports, serves as the basis for the 
compilation of the annual municipal report. On the 
city mailing list are the citizens of Berkeley who 
are or have been connected with the city govern- 
ment as members of boards and commissions, the 
heads of public utilities, schools, clubs, and others 
requesting that their names be placed on the list. 
The total number of names on the local mailing list 
is about three hundred. All city managers of Cal- 
ifornia and of the larger cities in the country re- 
ceive copies of the report as do research bureaus, 
libraries, civic organizations, and prominent au- 
thorities in the field of municipal government, a 
total outside mailing list of about two hundred and 
fifty. Although requests are received throughout 
the vear from various sources a sufficient number 
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is always on hand to meet all requirements 
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} to mailing folder cost one cent and postage four cents __to date, and these indicate that the readers had a 
per copy. very favorable impression of the report. 
Inclosed with each 1930 report was a self-ad- The general arrangement of the 1930 report con- 
dressed, government stamped postcard requesting formed with the recommendations of the National 
report the reader's opinion on specific phases of the re- Committee on Municipal Reporting, and the epeci- 
‘With port. A “yes or “no reply is sought in answer fications on municipal finance were followed 
> yeild to the following questions: Is the report long closely, as were the recommendations concerning 
taken enough ? Are there enough pictures? Are there illustrations, cover, paper, size, and style of type. 
— enough charts? Should the auditor's report be pub- The copy is not ready for the printer until three 
e pre- lished separately ? Should the board of education months after the end of the year and reports are 
nitted and library reports be inc luded? Does it include available for distribution about a month later. One 
is fom the information the citizen should have? Space is thousand copies of the eighty-four page report for 
A meal provided for any remark the reader wishes to inake. 1930 cost about $450 for printing and engraving 
weelal About 10 per cent of the cards have been returned and $125 for extra staff services. 
‘Tr one 
cents, 
‘orded 
other 
rpose. Administrative Problems for Future Ilssues— 
civic 
utside SALARY REDUCTIONS IN THE MUNICIPAL SERVICE 
ost of 
f dis- (1) Have the salaries or wages of any city employees been reduced since January 1, 1931? If so, in- 
ntains dicate which of the following groups of employees received salary cuts; professional, clerical, 
rillage firemen, policemen, elected .officers, administrative, laborers, or inspectional. 
ae ] (2) If no cuts have been made, do you contemplate making any reductions in the near future? If 
'ssued so, explain method and extent of probable cuts. 
( (3) If rates of pay have been reduced, on what basis were reductions made: horizontal cuts applicable 
to all employees, length of service, performance on the job, or graduated scale with larger cuts 
: for higher salaries? Explain how and to what extent various methods were used. | 
nal (4) How have you justified reductions: to conform with prevailing rates in industry, to meet greatly : 
' reduced income? Explain fully. ia 
1g ' (5) By what methods are you reducing the total expenditure for personal services? Reduction in : 
| hours of work, vacations without pay, leaving vacancies unfilled, consolidation and elimination of &4 


positions, retirement of older employees, more rigid supervision, use of mechanical equipment. 
Explain in detail the methods used. 


vern- (6) Had all positions been properly classified, salaries standardized, and a comprehensive salary and 
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* 
|} 
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i ma- Jj wage policy adopted before any reductions were effected? 

harts, (7) What groups of employees, if any, have received salary increases since January 1, 1931? 

istant | (8) Does your personnel agency use an efficiency rating system that really indicates performance on 
This | the job? Explain system. Is this rating system used as a basis for reducing or increasing pay? 

nnual ' (9) What effect have salary reductions had on the municipal personnel? Has the amount or quality 

r the of service improved? lowered? or remained stationary? Has the morale of employees improved? 

| declined? or remained the same? 

mthe | (10) What was the total expenditure in 1931 (or last fiscal year) for personal services? The previous 

' who year? How much is estimated for 1932 (or current fiscal year) for personal services? 

vern- 

s, the 

thers ALLOTMENT OF APPROPRIATIONS 

thre (1) Do you make either quarterly or monthly allotments of appropriations in accordance with a work 

ig program prepared in advance by the department heads and approved by the city manager? If so, 
Cal- | explain the methods you use in exercising control over expenditures and the work program. 

J Te- } (2) If your city does not employ an allotment scheme, what method does it use for controlling ex- 

eaus, penditures ? 

it au- (3) Are cumulative expenditure statements submitted to you at the end of each month showing the 


current unencumbered balances of these allotments and comparison with the spending program 
previously estimated? Who prepares these reports? Are purchase orders checked against the de- 
partmental allotment before order is issued? Explain system. 

(4) Are budget allotments used in anticipating the cash needs of the city from month to month? 
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Readers are invited to send in their contributions on these problems before February 20 














News of the Month 
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A Municipal Recreation Program 
for Adults 


A comprehensive municipal recreation program 
which provides play and leisure time activities for 
both old and young has been developed in Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, a city of 21,600 inhabitants. One 
of the most interesting features of the program is 
the municipally-owned little theater which has a 
membership of more than one thousand. Not all of 
the members participate in plays; over three 
fourths belong to special groups—play reading, 
stage management, screen painting, stage lighting, 
and stage music. An annual membership fee of $1 
entitles members to attend all performances during 
the play season which lasts from October to May, 
during which time ten one-act plays and three 
major productions are staged. The entire move- 
ment is open to everyone in the community; no 
attempt is made to confine membership to a select 
group of people. Too little attention has been given 
in the past to adult recreation, partly because of 
the difficulty in developing a program that would 
appeal to a large group. But the little theater idea 
has proved popular beyond expectations. More- 
over, it has led to an increased demand at the pub- 
lic library for books on drama and music. 

Another feature of the adult recreation program 
is the provision by the city of a large hall which is 
made available to various patriotic societies for 
programs, dinners, suppers, and other forms 9f en- 
tertainment sponsored by each organization. The 
hall is used nearly every evening by some organi- 
zation at only slight cost to the city, and these pa- 
triotic organizations have a total membership of 
1,500. These two projects, the little theater and 
the municipal hall, thus provide entertainment for 
about 2,500 adults. Every person who has a hobby 
or some interest outside his everyday work makes 
a better citizen —HENRY TRAXLER, city manager. 


Expenditures for Unemployment Relief 


The total expenditures, including cost of ad- 
ministration, reported by governmental and private 
agencies for family relief (outside of institutions) 
and for relief to homeless men in the areas for 
which returns were received amounted to $22,- 
338,144 for January, February, and March, 1929, 
and to $73,757,300 during the corresponding three 
months of 1931, according to a survey of relief 
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expenditures just completed by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, United States Children’s Bureau, and 
the Bureau of the Census. The reports received 
from cities having a population of 30,000 or 
over were compiled according to source of relief, 
whether from private or from governmental or- 
ganizations. With reports from 309 of the 310 
cities of that size reporting family relief expendi- 
tures and 301 reporting expenditures for relief to 
homeless men, the investigation shows that the lo- 
cal governments of these cities provided 65 per 
cent of the relief money in 1929 and 60.4 per cent 
in 1931. The above data is based on, “Relief Ex- 
penditures by Governmental and Private Organiza- 
tions,” published by the United States Bureau of 
the Census. Copies may be obtained from the 
President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief, 
1734 New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Ventura Adopts Manager Plan and Two 
Cities Recall Councilmen 

The voters of Ventura, California, a city of 
11,603 inhabitants, on January 7 adopted a council- 
manager charter by a vote of 1,295 to 1,141. The 
charter must be ratified by the state legislature be- 
fore it becomes effective and the next regular ses- 
sion will meet in January, 1933. Ventura had 
adopted a similar charter in November, 1930 by a 
majority of ninety-one votes, but in September, 
1931 the state supreme court declared it invalid 
because of the failure to advertise until one day be- 
fore the election that copies of the charter were 
available at the city clerk’s office. The new charter 
states that the city manager must have served as 
assistant city manager for at least one year or 
have had at least three years’ experience in a re- 
sponsible executive position. 

Two California cities recently held elections to 
recall councilmen. Pasadena voters on December 
28 recalled the entire council of seven members by 
a two-to-one vote and elected a new council pledged 
to support the council-manager form of govern- 
ment under which the city has operated since 1921. 
The councilmen recalled had not been able to agree 
on many important issues. In Alameda, two coun- 
cilmen, one of whom was mayor, were recalled on 
January 20 by a large majority. The three re- 
maining councilmen will select a mayor from their 
own number and appoint two citizens to serve the 
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inexpired term of the two councilmen who were 
recalled. It is reported that the recalled council- 
men had opposed the council-manager plan and 
that charges of maladministration had 
brought against them. 

The people of Ravalli County, Montana, will 
vote on February 23 on a proposal to consolidate 
the county and all cities and towns into a munic- 
ipal corporation to be known as the City and 
County of Ravalli under a county-manager form 
of government. A movement also has been 
launched in Pondera County, Montana, for city- 
county consolidation. 

Charter committees recently organized in Raton, 
New Mexico, Lorain, Ohio, and Homestead, Flor- 
ida, are considering the council-manager plan; 
civic organizations in the cities of El Paso, Ennis, 
and Cleburne, Texas, are preparing for council- 
manager campaigns; the town of Orange, Virginia, 
has begun a six-months’ experiment with the man- 
ager plan; in Long Beach, California, the question 
of abandoning the council-manager plan and tram- 
ing a mayor-council charter was defeated on Jan- 
uary 27, this proposal having been put to a vote in 
connection with an election on a special bond is- 
sue; and in Brigham City, Utah, the council which 
recently took office has rescinded the council-man- 
ager ordinance. 


been 


County-Manager Plan Recommended 
for Virginia Counties 


Making possible the reorganization and improve- 
ment of county government in Virginia is one of 
the most important matters to come before the 
General Assembly which convened on January 13. 
The report of the Commission on County Govern- 
ment, recently submitted to the legislature, has the 
hearty approval of Governor Pollard and the back- 
ing of Former Governor Byrd. The Commission 
included in its report a proposed bill embodying op- 
tional forms of county government, the cuounty- 
executive and county-manager types: the bill was 
introduced in the legislature late in January. The 
county-manager form differs from the county- 
executive type in that it restricts the board in their 
direct participation in the work of various depart- 
ments and provides for the appointment by the 
board of a county manager who is given complete 
responsibility for all administrative affairs. Ad- 
ditional bills provide for voluntary co-operation of 
adjoining counties or of counties and towns in es- 
tablishing larger administrative areas through 
county consolidation, through the combination of 
functions as between counties and towns within 
counties, or through the election or appointinent 
of certain executive or administrative officers who 


would serve two or more counties. These and 
certain other independent measures proposed by 
the Commission are designed to correct existing 
administrative defects regardless of the particular 
form of government now in effect. Under either of 
the optional forms many of the county officers now 
elected would be appointed. The opposition to this 
progressive reform has been increasingly negligible 
since the adoption of the short ballot in state af- 
fairs in 1928. Robert H. Tucker, chairman of the 
Commission, estimates that at least $3,000,000 or 
from 10 to 15 per cent of the total cost of county 
government would be saved each year if the Com- 
mission’s recommendations are adopted—Haro.p 
I. BaumeEs, League of Virginia Municipalities. 


To Formulate Standard Methods for 
Controlling Street Maintenance 
Operations 


Representatives of nine nation-wide organiza- 
tions of public works officials and research agencies 
convened in Detroit on January 14, to initiate an 
intensive study in street maintenance economics. 
George B. Sowers, commissioner of engineering and 
construction of Cleveland, Ohio, and the represen- 
tative of the American Road Builders’ Association 
on this Committee, was elected chairman. Other 
members of the Committee and the organizations 
they represent are: C. C. Ludwig, Albert Lea, 
Minnesota, International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion; Colonel H. M. Waite of Cincinnati, National 
Committee on Municipal Standards; J. E. Root 
of Cincinnati, American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers; P. L. Brockway, Wichita, Kansas, American 
Society of Municipal Engineers; Robert B. Brooks 
of St. Louis, International Association of Public 
Works Officials; Carl H. Chatters of Detroit, In- 
ternational Association of Comptrollers and Ac- 
counting Officers; William J. Locke of San Fran- 
cisco, American Municipal Association; and Rob- 
ert M. Goodrich of Duluth, Governmental Re- 
search Association. 

The purpose of this Committee is to formulate 
standard methods for controlling street mainten- 
ance operations, for measuring the amount of work 
done and its cost, for accounting for expenditures, 
and for preparing street maintenance work pro- 
grams and budgets 

One of the chief objectives decided upon by the 
Committee is to design a records and cost system 
which will aid city officials in determining when 
streets should be repaved. There is a period in the 
life of any paved street when the costs of main- 
tenance exceed the spread cost of reconstruction. 
A few cities already employ such criteria in deter- 
mining their street maintenance programs and the 
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Committee hopes to standardize these practices so 
that they may be suitable for any city in the coun- 
try. 

The Committee believes the analyses of street 
maintenance costs will also aid the maintenance 
engineer in determining the kinds of pavements 
which are most economical for different types of 
streets and traffic conditions. Cities are now giving 
much consideration to the use of low cost pave- 
ments. The conditions under which they prove 
economical can be ascertained only through the use 
of adequate street maintenance records. 

The Committee members agreed that the meth- 
ods employed in most cities for financing and ac- 
counting for plumbers and utility cuts and recon- 
struction are unsatisfactory. Certain standard pro- 
posals will be made to remedy this situation. 

As an aid to street maintenance engineers in con- 
trolling expenditures so that the city appropriations 
will not be overexpended at the close of the year, 
it was decided to prepare a model appropriation 
accounting scheme. These recommendations will 
be designed also to improve the accounting for 
gasoline and motor funds and to prevent such 
funds from being used unwittingly for other than 
street purposes 

The Committee plans to employ the laboratory 
method for testing its proposals. Just as hypotheses 
in the realm of physical science are thoroughly 
tested before they are generally accepted, the (om- 
mittee believes that experimental installations of 
its proposals in cities of various sizes and condi- 
tions should be made to test their workability. 
Much study of present methods will be required 
before the exact nature of these experimental 
demonstrations can be determined 

The work of the National Committee on Street 
Maintenance Economics is financed and staffed 
jointly by the American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion and the Research Committee of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association. Communica- 
tions with respect to this work should be addressed 
to P. F. Seward, engineer-executive of the City 
Officials’ Division of the American Road Builders’ 
Association, National Press Building, Washington, 
D. C., or to Donald C. Stone, research director of 
the International City Managers’ Association, 923 
East 60th Street, Chicago. 


With the City Managers 


By a two-to-one vote, the people of Piqua, Ohio, 
recently voted $810,000 in fifteen-year serial bonds 
for the construction of a municipal light plant to 
be operated by the city. Operating costs are es- 
timated at $125,000 a year, debt service at $75,- 


000, and the annual revenue at $300,000, which 
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leaves $100,000 a year for future extensions and 
emergencies. This revenue is based upon a sched- 
ule of rates 25 per cent below the rates now paid 
to the Dayton Light and Power Company, a pri- 
vate concern. L. G. Whitney is city manager. 

The city of Royal Oak, Michigan, a Detroit 
suburb with a population of 23,000, recently pur- 
chased for $12,200 an electric railway system 
which had been constructed five years previous at a 
cost of $350,090. The private company was forced 
to abandon it as junk. Royal Oak made arrange- 
ments with the Detroit street railways to run De- 
troit cars into Royal Oak at an added fare of 6 
cents. E. M. Shafter is city manager. 

According to a report by City Manager Har- 
rison G. Otis, printed in the Beloit, Wisconsin 
council proceedings for December 21, 1931, the 
total 1932 tax levy for all city, school, and county 
purposes in Beloit is $664,465 or 40 per cent less 
than the total levy in 1927, and $219,270 less than 
in 1931, in spite of the fact that assessed valuations 
were reduced about $2,300,000 under the valuation 
for the previous year. Only $12,000 of the total 
tax levy is to apply on the general operating ex- 
pense of the city government which in 1932 will 
be $387,000. The large reduction in 1932 is made 
possible in part by the fact that expenditures in 
every department are to be cut, including salaries 
and wages, and by an increase in the highway 
privilege tax from the state, increased state Ingh- 
way aid, and a larger return from the state income 
tax. 

Austin, Texas, ended the year 1931 with a cash 
balance, having collected 93 per cent of the 1931 
tax levy during the year, reduced electric power 
rates of the municipally-owned electric plant 
which resulted in a saving of $55,000 a year to cus- 
tomers, effected a reduction of fire insurance rates 
from 28 cents to 17 cents, with a maximum good 
credit rate of 15 cents. Adam R. Johnson is city 
manager. 


City Refunds 40 Per Cent of Taxes 

In Front Royal, Virginia, a town of 2,424 innabi- 
tants, the city council on January 18, 1932, author- 
ized Town Manager L. B. Dutrow to remit to tax- 
payers 40 per cent of the 1931 tax levy on real es- 
tate, personal property, and sewer tax. Taxpayers 
who have paid their taxes are being mailed checks 
covering the 40 per cent refund, and persons who 
have not paid their taxes may deduct 40 per cent 
from their tax bills provided they are paid before 
July 1, 1932. This large tax refund is possible in 
part because of the profit from the city-owned 
and operated electric plant; no municipal services 
are to be eliminated or curtailed. The gross an- 
nual income for the city government is $55,000, of 
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which only $8,500 is raised through the city tax 
levy. Last September, the council reduced elec- 
tric rates 10 per cent and the sewer tax rate was 
reduced from 70 cents per $100 assessed valuation 
to 50 cents. Front Royal adopted the council- 
manager plan in August, 1930. 


Old Age Pensions Cheaper than 
Almshouses 

Old age pension laws now effective in seventeen 
states have proved a more economical method of 
dealing with individual aged indigent persons than 
the poorhouse, according to the conclusions 
reached after a nation-wide survey conducted dur- 
ing recent months by the American Association for 
Old Age Security. In New York State, in spite 
of the fact that the average pension is as high as 
$33 a month in New York City, the average pen- 
sion for the state as a whole is still about $5 a 
month cheaper than the cost of almshouse main- 
tenance. That pensions are cheaper than «!ms- 
houses is further substantiated by a survey re- 
cently conducted by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics showing that the average old age 
pension throughout the United States in 1930 
amounted to $14.32 a month per person. The same 
bureau had reported a few years before that the 
annual cost of almshouse maintenance amounted to 
$27.88 per person exclusive of the investment in- 
volved in these institutions. 

It is reported that about 75,000 indigent aged 
are receiving pensions in the seventeen states. At 
the end of the first two years of old-age pensions, 
California is paying $110,823 a month to 9,596 
persons, $11.50 each, and the county adds an 
equal amount, making an average pension of $23 
a month. In New York State under a law which 
went into effect January 1, 1931, the state is pay- 
ing $1,251,609 (December) to 47,585 persons of 
seventy years of age and over, or $26.30 to each 
person. Under the pension law which went into 
effect in Massachusetts last July 1, that state is 
paying $5.85 per week to about ten thousand aged 
persons. 

Old-age pension bills introduced in both houses 
of Congress on January 15 provide that the Fed- 
eral Government appropriate $10,000,000 to pay 
one-third of the pensions granted under mandatory 
pension laws of any state. In Virginia an old-age 
pension bill introduced in the legislature on Jan- 
uary 14 proposes to make it mandatory for local 
boards of public welfare to pay a pension not to 
exceed $1 per day to indigent aged; the state would 
pay the total amount of the pension, leaving only 
the expenses of local administration to the counties 
and cities. 
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Cities Use Radio in Fire and Police 
Services 


The city of Rochester, New York, conducted a 
successful experiment on last Hallowe’en and on 
election day in November with a radio hook-up on 
two fire trucks which were kept busy cruising about 
the city answering fire calls sent out over the police 
radio. Fire records for past years indicated that 
a great many fire alarms were received on these 
two days—therefore City Manager Stephea B. 
Story’s idea of using the radio on two chemical 
trucks which cruised about in the hazardous areas. 
Incidentally, four cities, Boston, Detroit, New 
York, and San Francisco, operate radio stations for 
emergency fire alarm. It is in police work, how- 
ever, that the radio is most popular. The Federal 
Radio Commission recently reported that forty- 
three city governments, three states, and two coun- 
ties were operating police radios, that construction 
permits had been granted to ten more cities and 
one state, and that twelve applications were pend- 
ing. 

As to the actual operation of police radios the 
Detroit police department reports that more than 
1,300 arrests were made during a period of nine- 
teen months at an average time of approximately 
ninety seconds per arrest. In Toledo, 30,188 mes- 
sages were broadcast during the first year of op- 
eration ending November 1; 12,242 runs were 
made on orders broadcast, resulting in 1,02] ar- 
rests. The average time elapsing between broad- 
casting and making the arrest was three minutes 
and one second. The Kansas City, Missouri, sys- 
tem has been in operation about four months and 
the results obtained have been highly satisfactory. 
The radio-equipped cars make an average of 
twenty arrests per day on calls broadcasted in- 
cluding all classes of charges. During the first ten 
months operation of the police radio in St. Louis, 
37,774 calls were transmitted resulting in 6,866 ar- 
rests. In practically every case the results ob- 
tained have been satisfactory. It has been of some 
value as a deterrent to crime, the speed and effec- 
tiveness of the system causing the criminally- 
minded to curtail their activities to an appreciable 
extent. The problem of the police department is 
not solved, however, by the installation of such a 
system. The criminal is continually on the alert; 
several cities report that criminals have secured 
short wave receivers that enable them to intercept 
messages sent from police headquarters to police 
patrol cars. To prevent “listening in” a device has 
been recently perfected for interchanging the fre- 
quencies making the message unintelligible when 
picked up by the ordinary receiving set. The re- 
ceiving set on the police car is adjusted precisely 
to the frequency rate of the transmitting station. 
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The use of this device by police departments 
would be effective until solved by the criminals at 
which time some other device will have to be 
adopted.—HArry SATTERFIELD, department of po- 
litical science, University of Nebraska 


Recent City Manager Appointments 


M. S. Covucn, former city clerk of Davtona 
Beach, Florida, became city manager of that city 
in January succeeding J. T. 
because of ill health 

L. M. Disstncer, former city engineer and 
street Oakwood, Ohio, wis re- 
cently appointed the first city manager of that city. 

Joun F. Donovan, city manager of Auburn 
New York, from January, 1928, to December, 
1931 was appointed the first city manager of New 
Rochelle, New York, on January 18. Mr. Dono- 
van was engaged in engineering work for the Le- 
high Valley Railroad Company for seven vears 
prior to his entering city management. 

F. D. FARNSWorRTH, city manager of Fort Fair- 
field, Maine, since 1927, has been appointed the 
first city manager of Brewer, Maine 1911 
to 1927, Mr. Farnsworth was engaged in engineer- 
ing activities in Canada and Maine. 

Ratpu E. Garvin of Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
was appointed city manager of Springfield, Ohio, to 
succeed Clyde E. Wallingford, who was appointed 
the first city manager of Newport, Kentucky 

WILLIAM B. PATTERSON has been appointed city 
manager of Auburn, New York, to succeed John 
F. Donovan. 

DonaALD S$. SAMMIs, a former councilman of 
Stratford, Connecticut was appointed town mana- 
ger of Stratford on January 25 to succeed John B. 
Wright who had served as manager since March, 
1928. 

FRANK E. SHEEHAN, former director of the mu- 
nicipal water plant in Portsmouth, Ohio, was ap- 
pointed city manager to succeed C. A. Harrell who 
recently was appointed city manager of Bingham- 
ton, New York. 

ARTHUR W. STEPHENS has been appointed vil- 
lage manager of Oak Park 
Horace Woolcock 

E. L. UDELL, production superintendent in the 
department of utilities of the city of Tallahassee 
Florida, was appointed city manager of Radford 
Virginia, January 23. He succeeds H. W. Rankin, 
who resigned effective January 15 

EpmMuND H. WaterHouseE of Park Ridge, IIli- 
nois, was appointed the first city manager of Glen- 
view, Illinois, on January 8. 

FRANK C. Woctu™M succeeded C. B. Salisbury 
as city manager of Sherrill, New York, in January 
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Michigan, succeeding 


Applications for Transfer from Asso- 
ciate Member to Member of The 
International City Managers’ 
Association 


Frep C. BECKER attended Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; practiced law; was mayor Lima, Ohio; 
judge in Allen County, Ohio; and in 1930 was ap- 
pointed city manager of Lima 

C. S. Cog, city manager of St. Augustine, Flor- 
ida, since February, 1930, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. For three and one-half vears 
he was a county engineer in Florida, and trom 
August, 1921, to December, 1921, city manager of 
Miami, Florida 

W. Henson Davis, city manager of Borger, 
Texas, was a public accountant prior to his ap- 
pointment as city manager in 1930. 

L. B. Dutrow attended Washington and Lee 
University; practiced civil engineering for twenty 
years; served Petersburg, Virginia, as building in- 
spector and director of safety, and as assistant city 
engineer, prior to his appointment as town man- 
ager of Front Royal, Virginia, in February, 1950. 

CLARENCE A. DyKsTRA, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Lowa, was director of personnel and effi- 
ciency, Department of Water and Power, Los An- 
geles, for four years before he became city man- 
ager of Cincinnati in June, 1930. 

Harrie D. EcCKLer, city manager of Belfast, 
Maine, since 1930, was city clerk and superinten- 
dent of public works in Frankfort, New York, be- 
fore his appointment as city manager. 

CarL O. JOHNSON, city manager of Steriing, 
Kansas, since July, 1929, was city clerk in Beloit, 
Kansas, for three years prior to entering the city 
manager profession 

GEeorGE W. WELSH, city manager of Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, since May, 1929, was for four vears 
a Grand Rapids councilman; member of Michigan 
Legislature for four years; speaker of Michigan 
House of Representatives two years; and Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Michigan, 1923-25. 


New Associate Members 


IvAN G. Bripces succeeded R. V. Miller as city 
manager of Clovis, New Mexico, in May, 1931. 

K. L. BropE was appointed city manager of 
Newton, Kansas, July 1, 1931; previous to that 
time he had been city engineer of that city. 

J. M. BUCKLEY, city manager of Pawhuska, Ok- 
lahoma, since April, 1931, had served that city 


since 1909, first as councilman and later as city 


engineer. 

T. G. CALLAHAN, city manager of Clayton, New 
Mexico since 1930, served several cities as power 
plant operator previous to his appointment. 











